THE FIG 
EDITOR. 


BY GRANT RIGMARDSON. 


As the reader of this narrative will be inter- 
ested to know, the figure of Col. Daniel Storm is 
the portrait of an actual person painted in the 
colors of the original, without heightening the 
lights or relieving the shadows. He is almost 
the last of those fighting editors who have given 
to our journalism of the West and South its 
racy flavor, and who bear much the same rela- 
tion to the editor of today that the pioneer of | 
past generations does to the farmer of the pres- ¢ , ; 
ent. Their day is past, but it is not well to ‘THE COLONEL. * 
forget them. Colonel Storm has outlived his time. He still fights for his own dignity 
and the honor of his friends. For sufficient reasons his true name is withheld.—THE 


EpITor. 


“g@]HE editor of the Bullctin limped into the office and went 
: straight to his desk. It was a hot, still afternoon, without 
enough wind moving to raise the dust. The foreman of 
the composing-room and the cityeditor were lounging and 
chatting idly in the inner office. Usually the “old man” 
had something to say to the boys when he came in from 
the street, but this time he didn’t even glance at them. 

“Something wrong with the governor,” said the city editor. “He is as 
pale as print paper. Hope he hasn’t been getting into another row. I swear 
I was just getting accustomed to going without a gun.” 

“Better mosey around town a little,” suggested the foreman. “You'll find 
out soon enough if he has been up to anything.” 

The city editor rose lazily, stretched himself, and sauntered past the “old 
man’s” desk and out into the street. He observed that the editor was writ- 
ing savagely on a pad of paper which he held on his knee, that he was still 
very pale and that he had a half-consumed, dead cigar locked in his teeth 
with a bulldog grip. 

“The ‘old man’ is burning someone up,” thought the city editor. ‘I won- 
der who it is this time. I don’t mind a fight once in a while, just to keep 
me interested in the business, but I don’t hanker after them every month.” 

The city editor was in his shirt-sleeves, with his hands buried deep in his 
pockets, and his straw hat tilted well over his eyes. He sauntered to the 
corner and looked up and down the streets. Here and there little groups of 
men were standing on the sidewalk talking excitedly. He approached the 
nearest group, still in a leisurely way. 

“Hello, boys!” he said. “What’s new?” 

“Well, you seem to be taking it pretty cool,” one of them replied. 

“Sure!” said the city editor ; “what’s the use of getting excited before you 
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know what it’s all 
about?” 

““Haven’t you seen 
the Colonel lately?” 
asked the man. 

“Just left him,” re- 
plied the city editor. 

“What's he doing?” 

“Writing. See here, 
you fellows, what has 
happened? Don’t be 
so damned myster- 
ious. I live in this 
town. I’m no 
stranger,” said the 
city editor impa- 
tiently. 

“Well,” said the 
man, with suppressed 
excitement, drawing 
in a long breath, “I 
seen it all myself. I 
was standing right 
over there in front of 
Flannery’s store. The 
Colonel was comin’ 
up from the post- 
office; Major Searles 
was comin’ down that 
way, from the Record 
office. I seen they 
was bound to come 
together just about 
Flannery’s. The 
Colonel was readin’ 
some papers, and not 
watchin’ where he 
was goin’. The Major 
didn't pay no atten- 
tion to him or turn 
out, but just kept 
right ahead, and the 
next minute they 
bumped. The Colonel 
started to apologize, 
when he seen who it 
was, and then he got 
awful white. 

“‘T presume that 
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‘*YOU ARE A CONTEMPTIBLE HOUND, SIR," SAID THE COLONEL, 
** YOU FOLLOW YOUR BREEDING CLOSE.” 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald. 
was unintentional, Mr. Searles,’ said the Colonel. 
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It certainly was not,’ said the Major, with a sneer like. ‘You don’t 
suppose I’m going to turn off into the street every time I see you coming?’ 

“*You’re a contemptible hound, sir,’ said the Colonel. ‘You follow your 
breeding close.’ 

“ ‘See here, Storm,’ said the Major, ‘I haven’t said anything about your 
editorials except in the columns of my paper, but I'll be damned if I'll take 
your insults by word of mouth.’ 

“ “You'll take anything I see fit to give you, you cur. Any man who will 
steal and wear a military title when he got no nearer to the army than bein’ 
a clerk in the sutler’s tent will take anything that’s handed to him. You're 
acur, sir. Do you understand me? You’reacur. You heard the appela- 
tion I have just conferred upon this man, Jennings,’ he said, turning to me. 
Lord, I was so scared I didn’t say nothin’. 

“The Major turned red, and then white, and raised his hand as if he was 
goin’ to fight the Colonel. But he lowered it, and was all of a tremble. 
Then he swore and spat in the Colonel’s face. Gad! I jumped off six feet. 
I’ve lived in this town a good many years, and I’ve seen some pretty tough 
things, but that beat all I ever see. 

“The Colonel, he jumped back, wiped his left sleeve across his cheek and 
reached back with his right hand for his gun. But he didn’t seem to find 
it. He patted all his pockets, but it wasn’t in none of them. Then he says, 
slow and ca’m :— 

““*Mr. Searles, arm yourself, for I’m goin’ to kill you on sight!’ They 
stared hard at each other for a minute, and the Colonel limped on up the 
street to the Bullctin office. And now you know all I know about it.” 

The city editor listened to the story dispassionately and without remark. 
He knew the “old man” well, and he knew that perilous times were ahead. 
When he returned to the office the editor was leaning back in a chair calmly 
smoking a cigar. 

“Raymond,” he said to the city editor, “I’ve just had an encounter with 
Searles. I’ve written an editorial which I wish you to double-lead and run 
at the top of the second column. I won’t be down tonight, and leave you 
in charge. Don’t run anything about my meeting with Searles.” 

Raymond took the copy from the editor’s hand and glanced through it 
while the “old man” was putting on his coat and closing his desk. 

“You needn’t go out much tonight, Raymond. Let your telegraph stuff 
run for all it’s worth, and you might write two or three short editorials on the 
news. Good-night!” 

The city editor watched the “old man” limp slowly out of the door. Then 
he shook his head, and, with a sigh, turned to his desk. 

“T should think the ‘old man’ would get tired of that sort of thing,” he said 
to himself. “He weighs a pound more than he ought to on account of the 
bullets they’ve shot into him. The trouble with him is he’s too brave; he 
don’t know there’s such-a word in the dictionary as ‘fear.’ Well, it’s a dead 
editor this time, no matter how it goes.’ 

He read the “old man’s” editorial through after he had relieved himself 
with a long whistle. “See here, Billy,” he called to the foreman. “Listen 
tothis. It’s the editorial the ‘old man’ dashed off when he came in this after- 
noon. If this isn’t a scald, I don’t know my business :-— 


“‘Yesterday afternoon the editor of this paper was assaulted in a most gross and 
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indecent fashion by the cowardly dog who disgraces the profession of journalism in 
the Record. This man who asks the suffrage of the people in the coming city elec- 
tion for the office of mayor is a thief, a blackmailer, a traitor and a liar, and we can 
prove it. We have taken numerous occasions in these columns to expose him, his 
weakness, and his unfitness for the office to which he aspires. For months past we 
have had his full record in our possession, but have spared him, holding our in- 
formation for extreme occasion. He tries to dignify himself with a title to which 
- he has no right. He has never served his country in any military capacity; the 
nearest he ever came to it was being a clerk to an army sutler. But this is not to 
the point. 

“‘The Bulletin has in its possession proof that J. V. Searles, the editor of the Rec- 
ord, at one time in his criminal career was the guardian of three orphaned children, 
and the executor of their estate. This estate he converted to his own use, impoverish- 
ing the orphans, driving two young girls out into the sin of the world, and causing 
the boy to become a convict, and that was the foundation of J. V. Searles’s fortune. 

“Later, in his capacity as editor, he became the custodian for a relief fund for 
the miserable people rendered homeless and destitute by the Center City holocaust. 
The Bulletin can prove that more than half of this fund passed into his private purse. 

“ ‘Again, while serving as warden of the penitentiary of his native state, J. V. 
Searles, now the editor of the Record, accepted a bribe to facilitate the escape of a 
notorious murderer. 

“Once more, the Bulletin has proof positive that J. V. Searles has persistently 
blackmailed certain married men of this city for large amounts of money, as the 
price of his silence in certain acts of folly that have long been known to the edi- 
tor of this paper, but which were not strictly news, or matters of public interest. 
We repeat that J. V. Searles is a thief, a blackmailer, a traitor and a liar, and on top 
of it all he is a coward. Will the people of Coalville vote for such a moral leper? 
We think not.’ 


“Well, I guess the ‘old man’ can prove all he says. He has a drawer full 
of the villainies of every man that ever rubbed his fur the wrong way,” was 
the foreman’s only comment when Raymond finished the editorial. 

Colonel Daniel Storm, the editor of the Coalville Bulletin, was a Quaker. 
Born and reared in Massachusetts, he had gone to Kansas when that terri- 
tory was still bleeding for the negro. The very night of his arrival he made 
a fierce and radical abolition speech, and while standing in the window of 
his chamber was fired upon from the darkness without. He returned the 
fire, and saw a man fall; but whether he killed his assailant he never knew. 

Within the week following this attack Storm gathered about him a party 
of congenial spirits. A fugitive slave had been captured by a party of 
negro hunters from Missouri, and was being guarded by them in a hotel. 
Storm tried to rescue him, but was repulsed. He then procured a cannon, 
and training it on the hotel, threatened to batter the building down if the 
negro was not immediately surrendered. The negro was turned over to 
him, but was arrested later and taken before the United States Commissioner 
for trial. Storm and his party overpowered the Government officers, and 
again rescued the negro, this time sending him to a place of safety. This 
was Storm’s introduction to Kansas, its life and its politics, and it opened 
up to him his career as a fighting editor. 

When the war broke out, he helped raise a cavalry regiment, and became 
its lieutenant colonel. At the end of a year of active service he resigned, 
with a bullet in his hip, and returned to his newspaper. He at once entered 
upon a career of active politics and personal journalism. He boomed his 
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friends, and tore his enemies to tatters. His editorials and articles bore the 
impress of his own fearless character, and his enemies multiplied rapidly. 
His first encounter was with the editor of a radical slavery paper in a 
nearby Missouri town. The man, whose name was Sedley, was the subject 
of one of the Colonel’s bitterest attacks. Sedley announced in his paper it 
was his intention to kill the writer of the insulting article on sight. He went, 
therefore, to Coalville one day, and stationed himself in a hallway to await 
the coming of the Colonel, who soon passed by. Sedley came out of hiding, 
and emptied his pistol at the back of his enemy, but, as by a miracle, none of 
the bullets struck. The cowardly would-be assassin, seeing that his fire 
had missed, turned, ran into a hallway, and bounded up the stairs, with the 


** SOMETHING WRONG WITH THE GOVERNOR,” SAID THE CITY EDITOR, ‘‘ HE IS AS PALE 
AS PRINT PAPER.” 
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Colonel in full pursuit. Sedley reached the top step just as the Colonel 
entered the hall. The Colonel deliberately took aim and fired, and Sedley 
came tumbling down the stairs, stone dead. A trial quickly followed, and 
Colonel Storm was acquitted. 

Shortly after the killing of Sedley, the leader of a guerilla band in Missouri, 
the personal friend of the dead editor, arrived in town, disguised, to avenge 
his death. The Colonel met him one evening in the office of the hotel, and 
the Missourian picked a quarrel. Both men drew their weapons and ex- 
changed shots, but neither was struck. A spent ball struck a tenderfoot 
from the East, and he rolled down the steps into the street. As he picked 
himself up he remarked: “It’s ad n careless way you have of shooting in 
this part of the country.” 
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So it was that the Colonel lived and wrote and fought; always as a matter 
of principle. All things to him were either radically right or wrong; he 
knew no half-way policy. He was always ready to fight for what he thought 
was right, preferably with his pen; but if needs must, with his fists, his cane 
or, when the case became desperate, with his revolver. Editors were trained 
to fight in those days and in that part of the country, and the one who was 
not fearless, who dared not print his sentiments and defend them afterward, 
soon lost the respect and support of the people. And if he printed what he 
thought to be right, he must be prepared to defend it with force of arms. 

Colonel Storm was a politician from his backbone to his vest buttons. He 
had not been in Coalville a year before he was nominated for the office of 
mayor. It was an annual office, and for years he was a candidate, not for 
the sake of the position, but for the fun of running for it. During every 
campaign he was called upon to defend himself. Sometimes he was mobbed, 
at others he was horsewhipped or boycotted, and frequently he had occasion 
to draw his revolver. He was threatened with total extinction as many 
times as he had fingers, but he only smiled sardonically and kept on his way. 

Locked in his desk he had notebooks and scrapbooks in which were 
recorded the evil deeds of all the men who were, or might become, his 
enemies, and many a man trembled for his future when he thought of this 
record of rascalities. 

His own estimate of himself was something like this: As a business man, 
exact, systematic and methodical; as a politician, radical, aggressive and 
earnest ; as a friend, firm, active and devoted ; as an enemy—one had better 
choose some other man. It is not known that he ever apologized for the 
utterance of an opinion expressed by himself in his editorial columns. All 
about him were editors who were compelled to fight at times, but none had 
the personal daring, or the command of such bitter, caustic, vigorous and 
insulting language as was employed by Daniel Storm. His spoken language 
was equally sincere, and no man in the state could curse an enemy with half 
his brilliancy and fluency. As old Judge Rowbottom, of the old Federal 
bench, said: “Dan Storm is the lovingest and most peaceable man in the 
world with his family and his friends, but no one ever met his equal at tearing 
his enemy to pieces with his tongue.” And this was true, for in the pres- 
ence of those he trusted and respected he was genial, lovable, playful and full 
of the best that the human heart contains. 

In person and spirit Daniel Storm typified the eagle. His piercing, steady, 
fearless eyes; his thin, curved nose; his tall, slender, erect figure, and his 
long, narrow hands, with their slender, nervous fingers, reminded even the 
dullest observer of the king of birds. So, too, did his ready-to-spring attitude. 

He had one idol, Napoleon Bonaparte. On his desk was a bust of the 
great Corsican, and the walls were covered with his portraits. Whenever 
a new reporter came to the Bullctin the Colonel had a little talk with him. 

“My son,” he would say, “have you read the writings of Napoleon? 
No! Then I will lend them to you. Emulate his example, copy his style, 
and he will help you in your chosen profession.” 

When the people of Coalville opened their copies of the Bulletin on the 
morning after the encounter between the rival editors, and turned to the edi- 
torial page to see what Colonel Storm had to say, it gasped at the Searles 
article. Men hurried down town to discuss it and its possible outcome. All 
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agreed that someone would be 
killed. The whole city was in 
a state of suppressed excite- 
ment, excepting only the 
Colonel. After breakfast he 
sauntered to his office in a 
leisurely manner, bowing here 
and there to his acquaintances. 
None of these dared mention 
the editorial or discuss the in- 
cident of the day before. Until 
evening, he went about 
his affairs as usual, and 
once when he and Searles 
happened to be in the 
same block, those 
who were in the 
vicinity prepared 
to run into stores /i| 
or hallways, out of 
the way of the bul- 
lets they were sure 
would be flying. 
But Searles 
crossed the street, 
to avoid meeting 
the Colonel, and 
the town went 
home to its even- ; 
ing meal without | || 
seeing a collision | 
between the two 
men. \M } . ; 
That night there |" Wy ——<—_ 
was an entertain- |||) us 
ment in the Opera 
House, and at five .“ 
minutes of eight | /{ 
o’clock, Colonel , | 
Storm, accom- \! “i 
panied by his wife, ah ie 
entered the lobby. YN 
He stopped near the entrance to chat with a friend, and was laughing 
at some jest, when, without warning, Searles sprang from behind a 
pillar near which the Colonel stood. Searles had a revolver in his hand, 
and, before the crowd that was pressing into the theater could realize what 
had happened, he had pushed his way to the Colonel’s side. Three shots 
rang out in rapid succession. Women screamed, and excited men pushed 
and jostled out of the way. The Colonel stood in the middle of the vacated 
lobby, supported by his wife. One of his hands was pressed to his bosom, 
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and the red blood was oozing from between his fingers. With his other 
hand he was fumbling blindly for his revolver. But there was little use for 
it; Searles had escaped in the confusion. 

“It’s all right, dear,” said the Colonel, turning to his wife, who was, ex- 
cepting himself, the coolest person in the theater—fit mate for the old eagle! 
“He hasn’t killed me yet, and next time I'll get him sure. But it won’t be 
when he’s escorting his wife.” 

They bore the Colonel to his home, stripped him and laid him on his bed. 
Dr. Fordice, who was in the theater when the Colonel was shot, was by his 
side. A hasty examination showed that he had been wounded in the neck 
and in the shoulder, and that one bullet had pierced the clavicle, severing the 
aorta. The bright arterial blood welled from the wounds like a fountain 
playing at low pressure. Within a few seconds after the wound was ex- 
posed the blood suddenly ceased to flow, and both respiration and pulsation 
stopped. Those present supposed he was dead. In about a minute res- 
piration began in a feeble way, but it was fifteen minutes thereafter before 
pulsation could be detected. Gradually he regained his senses. 

“Colonel,” said the doctor, “you are very badly wounded.” 

“Yes, yes!” whispered the Colonel. “Tell me the truth; am I going to 
die?” The doctor nodded assent. : 

“Bring my wife and boy here, and send for Raymond,” the Colonel com- 
manded with all his old imperiousness. 

For a few minutes Mrs. Storm and her son were with him. Then they 
said good-bye, and Raymond came in. 

“Raymond, I am going,” said the Colonel. ‘You are now the editor of 
the Bulletin, in trust for my wife and son. Get a gun, and don’t let me catch 
you dropping down on my work. Keep the paper up to its standard. Don’t 
be afraid of anybody. Good-bye, you're a good boy.” 

Raymond left the house with streaming eyes to return to his desk. 

“How long have I got to live, ‘Doc’?” asked the Colonel. 

“T’ll give you till 5.30 in the morning,” answered the doctor. “Now keep 
quiet or you'll go out before then.” 

They packed the wound with ice, and the Colonel lay back, quite still. All 
through the night the doctor and a nurse watched over him, and at four 
o’clock the doctor lay down. 

“Wake me in an hour,” he said. “The poor old chap cannot last any 
longer.” The nurse nodded and took her place at the bedside. The time 
wore on, with the Colonel staring at the ceiling. At 5.30 o’clock he breathed 
deeply, and his eyelids fluttered and closed. The nurse hurried to wake the 
doctor. 

Out in the street the day was awake, and busy noises came faintly into the 
sick room. The doctor had been gone an hour, and the nurse sat by the 
window to enjoy the fresh morning air. Suddenly the still form on the bed 
stirred, and the nurse hurried across the room. The Colonel opened his lips. 

“What time is it?” he asked. 

“Tt is half-past six,” answered the nurse. 

The Colonel's lips parted in a noiseless laugh, and his eyes twinkled. 

“Say,” he said, “this is a d——d good joke on ‘Doc’ Fordice.” 

For ten days he lay with ice on his wound, and his calmness, courage, 
patience, obedience and cheerfulness, when there was no reasonable hope 
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for his recovery, and during the long and tedious periods of his depression, 
were the expression of his marvelous courage. 
One day during his convalesence Raymond stepped into his room. 
“Colonel,” he said, “ a friend of yours has played you a mean trick.” 
“What? What?” asked the Colonel impatiently. 
“Poynter killed Searles this afternoon in a fight in the Record office on 
account of an attack on the county clerk’s office,” answered Raymond. 
“Say, Raymond, don’t I just have the damndest luck?” said the Colonel 
in an aggrieved voice. 
It would be an encyclopedic task to relate categorically all of the personal 
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encounters enjoyed by the Colonel in the years following Searles’s attempt 
to assassinate him. But his strenuous career is drawing to a close. With 
his proud old eagle head held high, and his time-worn and bullet-scarred 
body carried erectly, he has seen his fellows, the pioneers of fearless Ameri- 
can journalism, who shot as straight as they wrote, go the way of all flesh, 
while he, the sole survivor of the school of personal and aggressive editorials, 
still defies dissolution, as he has ever defied his enemies. 

I saw him not long ago, on the day following his latest fight—I have not 
said his last fight, for who knows how many more he will have? He was ap- 
proaching his eightieth year. He sat in his office facing the street door, 
as alert and watchful as a hawk, with his face bruised and skinned from his 
encounter, the outcome of which he mourned with characteristic fierceness, 
even while he eagerly told me how it had happened. 

John Quest, one of his old political enemies, had been sleeping for some 
time, and awoke to find the Colonel’s only son in a prominent Federal office. 
Thinking to wound the “old man” the deeper, he assailed the son. But he 
would better have attacked the old bird, and left the fledgling alone in the 
nest ; for with his old-time ferocity, the editor sprang to the assistance of his 
son, and the columns of his paper fairly smoked with the warmth of his 
counter attack. Friends came to him and begged him to desist, on the 
ground that Quest was younger and much stronger, and would surely resort 
to violence in payment for these editorials. The ‘‘old man” drew himself up 
proudly, as if to resent the imputation that he was no longer young and 
therefore hors de combat; and, as if to show disregard of fear, the next 
morning the paper contained an editorial assaulting Quest in a manner so 
bitter, so scathing, so wicked in its vituperation, that even the Colonel him- 
self knew that a personal attack could be the only answer. As Colonel 
Storm was about to leave his office at noon a friend entered hurriedly, and 
informed him that Quest and a political striker were lying in wait for him on 
the other side of the street, hidden behind a wagon, and advised him to re- 
main in his office, or at least accept a bodyguard. 

“Colonel,” he said, ‘it would be the height of folly for you to go out and 
meet that man’s attack. You have had fighting enough. Remember, you 
are no longer young.” 

“Damn you, sir,” replied the Colonel testily, drawing himself up to his 
full height. “I'll thank you to attend to your own fights and permit me to 
fight mine without advice!” And he stalked into the street, tentatively tap- 
ping his hip pocket. 

He found his enemy, even as his friend had said. He did not go down to 
the crossing, but struck across the street directly for the wagon, behind 
which he could see four legs. Walking up to his ancient enemy, and pierc- 
ing him with his fearless eye, he said :— 

“Are you looking for me, sir?” 

“Yes; take that!’ shouted Quest, in blind fury, striking Stoumce on the 
head with a heavy walking-stick. The old man was felled to the sidewalk, 
and Quest, half his age, twice his weight, and four times as strong, fell upon 
him. With eyes blind with the lust for blood, and with murder in his heart, 
Quest choked the Colonel until his tongue protruded from his mouth and 
his face was black, while his cowardly assistant repeatedly kicked the old 
man in the head. But the Colonel did not whimper. He squirmed and 
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wriggled until he got his hand to his hip pocket and could draw his revolver, 
which he worked around until its muzzle was against the abdomen of the 
man on top of him. For some reason the weapon did not explode, but the 
man who was doing the kicking caught a glimpse of it. 

“Look out, the old man’s got a gun!” he shouted. With this the Colonel 
was suddenly deserted, his assailants making rapid time around the nearest 
corner. Then the old man arose and limped back to his office to wash his 
face and brush his dusty coat. 

“T’m just as good as I ever was,” he said to me; “but they didn’t give me 
a fair show. When they had me down I got my pistol out and had it pressed 
against the brute’s ribs, but I couldn’t make my first finger pull the trigger. 
Then I tried the second finger, and it wouldn’t work either—both of them 
were paralyzed and went back on me.” 

There were tears of disappointment in his eyes, and a plaintive note in his 
voice that I had never heard before. I am afraid the last of the fighting edi- 
tors is growing old in spite of himself. 
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An article which will interest all who care for the study of genealogy. con S 


T is in accordance with the order of Nature that all living 
things that breathe, except certain parasites and creatures of 
very low organization, should have each two parents, four 

’ grandparents, eight great-grandparents, sixteen foreparents 
in the fourth generation, counting backward from the indi- 
vidual descendant, and so on, the number of progenitors 

increasing as we count backward in a geometrical progression whose ratio is 

two, as the mathematicians say ; because each individual descendant and an- 
cestor, male or female, must have two parents, male and female. For each 
generation the number of progenitors is equal to the nth power of 2, where 

# tepresents the ordinal number of the generation,—provided none of the 

progenitors of an intermediate generation have intermarried with kin. As 

kinship means simply the having of one or more ancestors in common, the 
offspring of those who are of kin have fewer ancestors than they would have 
by the rule given above. If first cousins intermarry—that is, persons who 

have two ancestors in common in the second generation before them, a 

grandfather and a grandmother—their offspring will have in the same 

generation six instead of eight progenitors (23-2==6). If second cousins 
intermarry, their offspring will have fourteen instead of sixteen ancestors 
in the fourth generation (24—z=—14), and so on. 

Of course this rule as to the geometrical progression in the increase of 
the number of progenitors as we count backward, if not familiar to all, is 
apparent upon slight consideration; but it is usually disregarded by those 
who amuse themselves by drawing family trees,and few seem to keep in mind 
the great rapidity with which progenitors increase after a few generations. 
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Not estimating for the intermarriage of kin, the number of progenitors 
in the tenth generation, or, for the human species, from the present time back 
to the time of Queen Elizabeth, is 1,024; for the twentieth generation, or to 
the time of Edward I., the number is 1,048,576; and at the time of the Nor- 
man Conquest of England, twenty-five generations ago, each average man 
and woman living today would have had thirty-three million and odd hun- 
dreds of thousands of forefathers and foremothers, provided none of those 
progenitors had intermarried with their kin, a number perhaps thirty times 
greater than the whole population of England at that time. 

These figures are not of much value except for one or two purposes. But 
they do prove this, that our progenitors haze intermarried with their kin; 
and re-intermarried with them over and over again; that they were related 
to each other in every possible degree of cousinship. Because, instead of 
the progenitors being the more numerous, as they would be according to 
the rule of geometrical progression, the descendants of the Anglo-Saxons 
and Anglo-Normans of that day are not less than one hundred times the 
more numerous, and this could be true only through the intermarriage 
of kin. 

But these figures prove again that virtually all persons living today 
who are of English descent are the descendants of all of those English- 
men living twenty-five generations ago; that is to say, that every indi- 
vidual of English descent today is the descendant of virtually all of the 
Englishmen, Saxon and Norman, of twenty-five generations ago who lived 
and left descendants. 

According to the rule of probabilities, the average man of English descent 
today must be descended from each one of the English men and women who 
lived and left descendants at the time of the Norman Conquest. The lines 
of descent were not kept separate, like those of the Incas of Peru, by con- 
stant marriage of brothers to sisters. Upward and downward the lines of 
descent and ascent spread outward, crossing and intersecting each other in 
every conceivable way. Nor could the royal and noble lines be kept sepa- 
rate from the commoners. By the sensible English rules, it takes but two 
generations for the members of a “cadet branch” to become commoners. 
The grandson of a duke or prince by a younger son is simply a commoner, 
without even an honorary title. From the earliest dawn of English history, 
the younger branches of the royal and noble houses have separated from 
the elder branches, which bore the titles, and mixed with and become lost 
in the great mass of those who are simply Englishmen. 

Thus, there is hardly a mathematical possibility that the average person 
of English descent, no matter in what part of the world he lives, is not 
connected with the Norman house by one or more of the thousands and 
millions of lines that run upward from each descent and downward from 
each ancestor. His heraldic shield may perhaps be crossed by the “bar 
sinister,” but if one is disposed to feel proud of descent from the royal Nor- 
mans, a small thing like that ought not to deter him, because the Conqueror 
himself was the son of an unmarried woman. And it may be that his blood 
contains only the millionth part of the “blood of the Conqueror”; but 
neither should the infinitesimal fraction make him hang his head, because 
Queen Victoria herself can claim no more. She is, by lineal descent, in the 
twenty-sixth generation, by the shortest legitimate line, from William L., 
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and the twenty-sixth power of one-half is one sixty-seven millionth, or there- 
abouts, exactly how much does not greatly concern us. Of course, there 
have been many intermarriages in her family, each one of which would in- 
crease the size of the fraction; but even so, its value would be infinitesimal. 

And the law of geometrical progression works both ways—upward and 
downward. Each average couple must have more than two children, and 
each of those two must have more than two children, and so on, other- 
wise the population of their country would diminish. The progression is 
by the “power of a number,” as the mathematicians say; that is, by a num- 
ber continually multiplied into itself, and not by mere addition. And so it 
is with every individual’s collateral kin, except that it is by a higher ratio, 
by a ratio higher than four. It makes no difference to us what the exact ratio 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE MULTIPLICATION OF THE INDIVIDUAL’S ANCESTORS AND DESCENDANTS. 
THE HUMOR OF THE ARTIST CONDENSES BUT SCARCELY EXAGGERATES THE 
HETERQGENEITY OF THE INHERITANCE OF EACH OF US, 
is; we wish merely to show that the progression is geometrical. The ex- 
ception is, as stated in the beginning, where there has been intermarriage of 
cousins. When cousins intermarry, their descendants are less numerous, be- 
cause they are the offspring of one marriage in the family, instead of two 
marriages, as they would have been had each of those cousins married 
strangers. Surely then he is a wise man who knows his own cousins, be- 
cause those of the fifth degree alone, by the rule given above, must exceed 

two thousand in number, 2 (4°)==2,048 on the average. 

One lesson that we may learn from this is the unity of blood, or kinship, 
of our race; and not of our race only, but of every race and species that mul- 
tiplies by bi-sexual generation, which is Nature’s plan for securing cross- 


fertilization within the species. We are in the habit of speaking of those of 
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English and Scottish descent as our cousins, but this kinship within the 
race is a great deal nearer than most people are accustomed to think of it. 

Of course, it is not to be denied that there are exceptions to this general 
rule of close blood kinship within the race. There are isolated communities 
in which intermarriage has been so close and constant that they have not 
mingled in blood for many generations with others of their race. But this 
habit of constant, close intermarriage is in violation of Nature’s law, and, in 
all species, it is invariably punished by mental and physical degeneracy. 

Neither can barriers of caste prevent the operation of the law. In Con- 
tinental Europe, where the rule of primogeniture does not prevail so gener- 
ally as in England and Scotland, the nobility attempt to keep their blood 
“pure” by the device of ‘‘morganatic” or “left-handed” marriages, and do 
not recognize the offspring of such as “noble.” It is not contended that 
this blood kinship is always legitimate, only that it is natural. As there are 
now, by the latest statistics, more than twelve thousand men and women 
“serving time” in the various prisons and penitentiaries of Continental 
Europe, who, by exhibiting a sufficient number of ‘“‘quarterings,” have 
proved to the courts that sentenced them their right to be called “noble,” 
it seems that morganatic marriage does not secure true purity of blood. 

Another lesson, then, that we may learn is that without some such rule as 
that of primogeniture, which separates one descendant in each generation 
from all other descendants in that generation, it is impossible to maintain an 
exclusive caste in society dependent upon birth. 

And then, what must we think of the claim of those Americans who 
attempt to obtain social prestige by tracing back their descent to some 
younger son of an English or Scotch noble family? Not long since an 
acquaintance of mine said to me, with an air of pride :-— 

“T can trace back my ancestry to my great-great-grandfather’s great- 
great-grandfather. He was a cavalier, and fought under Charles I.” 

“And what does that amount to?” I answered him. “That was the eighth 
generation before you, and in that generation you had 128 forefathers and 
128 foremothers, and you can account for but one of them, just 1-256th of 
your ancestry in that generation. Among the 127 men of whom you have 
never heard, there may have been several who were hung for murder, bur- 
glary, or sheep-stealing, for all that you know or can ever hope to know. 
Nor can you tell how many disreputable characters there may have been 
among the 128 women. And you must remember, too, that you had sixty- 
four foremothers in the seventh generation, and thirty-two in the fifth, all 
of them nearer to you than that cavalier; you must account for them as well.” 

Yet, of course, one should be glad that his near lineal and collateral kin 
have been and are honest men and virtuous women; but a line must be 
drawn somewhere, and that not many generations back, beyond which there 
is no such thing as good birth or bad birth, because it is all both good and 
bad. When anyone begins to boast that he comes of “a long line of proud 
ancestry,” he can be contradicted at once, because there is no such thing as 
“a long line of ancestry’; one’s ancestry cannot be represented by a “line,” 
but by an inverted pyramid. Everyone of us comes not of one, but of many 
hundreds and thousands of long lines of ancestry, some of them proud, per- 
haps, and others with no cause for pride, but rather the reverse. It will not 
do to try to follow them all too far back. Some one of the many will surely 
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lead to a dungeon of the Newgate Prison, or it may be to the Tyburn 
gallows-tree. We cannot pin our faith to the one cavalier, and ignore all 
the others, as my friend was trying to do, because it is Nature’s plan that all 
the good and all the bad of the race should be mixed up in each one of us. 

And does not this lead us to and,.to some extent, justify another kind of 
pride of birth, which is not folly, because it is not foufided upon a mere con- 
ceit, but upon mathematical demonstration and rational belief; a pride of 
birth which depends for existence, not upon the hope that it may attach itself 
by attenuated line to some king’s mistress, or royal bastard, but upon demon- 
strated certainty that each one of us represents not some insignificant part, 
but the whole of this Anglo-Teutonic race, which, it seems, is to play, as it 
has played in the past, such an important part in Nature’s great plan for the 
survival of the best. The westward march of the race has been stow, stead- 
fast, with no backward steps, and where they have once seized they have 
never let go. Many centuries have passed since middle Europe first heard 
their battle-shout, and many more have passed since they marched out of 
the woods of Germany, victorious over all enemies, to look for the first 
time upon the Northern Sea; but in the larger view of the historian, it is 
apparent that it has all been one movement, and that what is happening 
today on the other side of the Pacific is but the continuation of this west- 
ward march of the Teutons, who now have all but completed the earth’s 
circuit since first they came down from the “Roof of the World.” 
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By ALrx JOHN. 


CHAPTER XIII_—ContinuEp. 


mI ATHILDE’S second and truer impulse was the one on which 
she acted, and a few long strokes took her to her husband’s 
side just as he greeted them. She would fall fighting, and 
if she left him tomorrow, he would have no cause to despise 
: her memory. The girls she knew slightly—bright, jolly 
country girls, without too keen perceptive faculties, and with brothers of 
the same type. 

Her greeting to them was cordial but hurried. 

“So glad to see you! Brought your skates? That’s right.” 

She had not even time to exchange one glance with Stewart, who was 
overpowering Hudson with effusion that left no room for words on his 
part. Apparently, though, he had no words at command, simply staring 
in mute amazement at Mathilde. 

Swiftly she bore down upon him with outstretched hand. 

“What a wonderful meeting! Who would have expected us to come 
across each other like this? Isn’t it fun?” 

With every sense on the alert, she was aware while speaking that Stewart 
was enticing the others towards a bench to put on their skates, and a for- 
*Begun in August, 1900. 


